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if : Abstract “ 
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This study identifigs the nature of a dual labor market in higher 

' 4education consisting of positions that may lead to tenure and those that do 
not. The authors describe evidence of recent increases in sie ’apenaeelon 
of non-tenure track positions, interpret this development, and weeds the 
implications’for higher education. The paper proceeds in three sections. 
First, the authors detail “che decttadhs demand for. new doctorates in higher 
education since 1967 and the continuing production of néw doctorates into 

the mid-1970's.” Second,’ they. describe how academic labor market conditions _ 

: have cu icrsoie ied institutions to hire new faculty for non-tenure 

track saet iain Finally, they employ dual labor market theory to interpret 
this development as the creation of primary and secondary tracks in the 
academic labor market and to asséss the qualitative impact of this development 
on institutions of higher learning. - Using the analog of the nineteenth 
century German university, “they conclude that ghee is a point at which the © 
proportion of non-tenure track positions in auliameraiehan will have a 
deleterious impact on the scholarly functions of the university. 
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In the past decade the employment structure in ere VeupAn ton has 


been shifting. Ever since ‘the ala ah establishment of tenure, faculty 


“have been divisible into two groups; those who hold tenure and those who do 


not. It ‘is also possible to locate among facuity in-the latter group a 


second division: those whose position provides access to tenure. and -those . 
= too eas 
whose position does not. This-latter distinction between ‘tenure track and * 


t 


; non-tenure sinek positions has oe a significant’ Ravenory for anaToxien 


the academic labor market. By examining recent’ ‘shifes ra the aggregate 


academic labor market and in the proportion Me non-tenure track positions,.. 


. » - = 


it ti possible t to locate the energence/of a dual labor. market in higher 


ye 


education and to ‘assess the implications of this phenomenon for Righes . 


A 


. education. 7 J 
The Academic Labor Market | 
-* 


‘The i ais of the Division of Education at the University of Tek 


at San Antonio (UTSA) illustrates the nature of the market situation. When 


» , . 


UTSA first opened {ts doors to undergraduates as well as graduates in the 


fall of 1975, the Division of Education had a faculty of thirty-three, all 


with doctorates and all holding tenute track positions. One year later, in 
fait : ‘ : . ¢ 

expectation of increasing enrollments, the Division added ten faculty members, 

two on tenure track and eight on non-tenure track as visiting assistant 


professors. By December, 1976, in spite of earlier verbal asSurances from a 


iP ats echelon dontndeereter that Jauenatte for dbase iii some 
oe; awitches to tenure’ track slots, were favorable, all eight jai teing assistant 


gentensore had Saceieen notice that.the anticipated rise in enrollments had_ 


’ BSP k 


- not ‘materialized and that they would not be retained for the 1977-78, academic 


- 


year. Faoyr faculty mewbers holding tenure track positions left the Division 


during 1976-77, one for retirement and three for different institutions. For 


. % aod 


uv 


“To some degree our qualitative knowledge of the disparity betwéen the 


the fall ue 1977, ‘the Division once acutn hired Faculty to fill ten full time 
equivalent “(ere) positions. Three of these fe positions were pléced* at the 


= 


tenure track isha with two of the three ae filled. by faculty teleaved ac 


the end of the preceding academic,year. Of the remaining seven FTE positions, 


all at the non-tenure track level, one was filled by a visiting assistant 
_Tehired. fete the preceding academic rie while the other’ six slots were 


filled from the avaiable pool of esheets labor within the local cig iait ae 


* 


including some part-time faculty and some faculty holding a master! s as the 
highest earned degred. oa ai 


A three-year period is hardly sufficient to establish an historical 


| /Atrend; yet, if events at other institutions of higher education parallel 


e ’ 0 / a \ - Y 
those at UTSA, then the implications for academia are sobering. Not only 


has ‘the Division of Education reduced the percent aga of tenure track faculty 


. assigned to instructional duties zoom 100% to approximately 77% in just 


three years, but ‘8 the past two years 75% of its new faculty has been hired 


‘ 
| 


for non-tenure track slots. As oe spring semester, 1978, hie University had 


a 70:30 tenure to non-tenure ratio. Flexibility of University ‘options seems 
; . 


to be the salient charscteriatic’ of current hiring practices; and the ' ‘umique’ 


skills of the Ph. D. seem to Sbamand less and less response on th job asthe 
as the number of degree-qualified candidates increases relative to\the number 


of positions open. ee 


Determining the exact nature of the current market is a difficult task. 


available and the number of applicants is more complete and accurate t 
the statistical descriptions that’can be generated. We are all acquainted 


with the humiliating and discouraging scenes at meetings of eee 


societies where there is a mad pursuit after the few available positions 
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graduate student for entry into the academic labor market. But two ma or . 


obstructs Long tidinal conpériaons, The National en for 


example, vEEES in 1974 to iia. a separate category for fac i employed inh 


two-year anae eens However, since that- had not been done te previous aay 
the earlier statistics actually inflate the nue positions, that vould 
typically be part of a new Ph. D.'s preferred job markét. Second , data oF 
from earlier reports aalieeareianies in subsequent reports. Looking deata : 

at the National ae Foundation, that agency reported in 1975. that. 297, 103 
scientists and engineers were apnea in higher education, In the 1976 


report, the figure was revised downward to 280,635, a change of 5.6%- (Annual 


Reports, 1975-77; Cartter,: 1976, pp. ll1rl115). 


, 


All of this notwithstanding, a genera‘ly . accurate description of -the 


changed © ‘labor market in higher educatioi can be developed. Betwea 1957 ‘and 


‘ 


- 1967,. higher education was:in a growth sevted, During that decade, 


e. 


enrollments increased. at an average rate of 7.75% a year, while funding for 


research grew in real dollars at an avetage of 10% a year, Under these 


aa the demand ‘for tiew | GORECE ARES rose rapidly, easily outstripping 


supply. But, beeanins in 1967, the growth rate declined. -EnréLlment s 


* 


intreased at a moderate rate of about 4% annually, while funded daneatch 
remained almost constant in real dollars. Yet the production of new Ph. D.'s 


continued to grow in response to the earlier demand. From 1967,to 1973 the 


° 


Ye 


*» 
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‘Moakocatesmwacitied grew by 70%, while from 1968 to 1974 new graduate gchool . 
enrollments grew by 342. The supply of Ph. D.'S was now ee to a demand 
which no longer existed (Cartter, 1976, pp. 20-21; Trivett, 1977, pp. 16-17). 
Table 1 illustrates the nature ‘of supply and demand disparities in the ° 
academic labor market. The table presents the total demand fox professional 
employment of scientists and engineers at institutions of higher education 
which offer a bachelor of, science degree or shove’ "Scientist" isa trendy 
interpreted category which includes all social scientists and historians and 
ametides only those in ghe humanities,’ business, accounting, the health 
professions, and education. Clearly, academic. supply and demana are not‘in . 
balance. Although. there was still a shortage of doctorates in 1967, an 
oversupply was established by 1969 and became quite pronounced by 1973. 
Indeed, Table +-Aindatehaves the degree of excess supply. First, not all 
positions for scientists and engineers were filled at the dentition level. 
Hence, the supply of Ph.'D.'s for the available positions may be greater than 
that sepieceed in the table. Second, the replacement rate was asgunied to be 
2%, but the Seite’ replacement rate was slightly less, ee, eee Tm 
demand (Cartter, 1976, p. 121). Third, for ‘ new Ph. D. who ambitioned going 
into higher education as a teacher rather than ae a researcher or Addin sevaeor 4 
Table 1 is entirely too sanguine about’ the possibilities for employment. A . 
more realistic description of placement opportunities can be obtained’ by 
focusing on the demand for doctoral scientists and engineers in instructional 
; past hows only. ane aay at. 1973 @s an example, and taking’into account 
actual replacement rates and job growth rates, nearly eight times as many 
Ph. D.'s were produced: as could be absorbed in the tackat for instructional 


purposes in higher education sa Science Foundation, 1975, Table B-22; 


Cartter, 1976 p. 121). 
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Table 1 


‘ 


; a ‘ \ ‘ ia b 
‘Supply and Demand for Scientists and Engineers in Higher Education, 1967-1975 


Year. Full-time if Demand” Doctorates* Ratio 

e Scientists and Doctorates/ © 
Engineers — . Demand | 

1967 _ 154,522 29,311 23,083 79 

1969 167,743 ss 19,534 28,677 1.47 

‘4 

1971 185,559 | 24,704 35,912 °1.45 i 

1973 192,103 14,032 39,867 . 2.84 

1975 . _ 199,345 14,960 39, 223 - 2,62 


"Includes scientists and engineers employed full-time at universities and 
colleges that offer, degrees in sciences or engineering. Excludes two-year 


. / A 
institutions and institutions that offer no degree in scie engirieering. 


Source: Manpower Resources for Scientific Activities at Universities and 
t éutlepes, en 1976, National Science Foundation (Washington, D.Ce! 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1976), Table B-4. Ps 
inciudes the increase in paehtione from the previous year listed plus an, 
estimate of replacement needs rn tf death, retifement, or outflow. - This. 
is assumed to be 2% of the total number of positions. 
“Doctorates in Science and Engineering. ee Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1985-86, National Center. for Educational, Statistics, 


(U.S. Government\Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1977), Table 20. 


These market conditions are clearly reflected in the job expectations of 


. 


graduate ‘students. Trivett. (1977) reported that in 1968 only 1% of new 
Ph. D.'s in economics were without’ specific pip lioyment prospects when they 

‘ received their degrees. by 1973 the figure had doubled to 6.4%. The 
compen were even worse in sehe fields: the percentage of new chemistry 
Ph. D.'s without specific Bap Leyden peommaets almost quadrupled ovue the 
same period, while the percentage of new English Ph. D.'s without specific 
employment prospects increased five and neni times, reaching a high of 
21.5% (p. 18). Professional associations also reported the frustrations of 
graduate students seeking employment. The American HamEGe seat Association 
(AKA) indicated in 1973 that only 17% of new'Ph. D."g aa 1348% of doctoral 
candidates had succeeded in- finding placenents for the coming fall (Aner ican 
Historical Nendutantac, 1973, p. 11). The Modern Language heniacton nts 
reported in 1973 that only 52.2% of new Ph. D.'s in English had found 
employment, while in 1975 a meagre 22% of both sagoele pais and Ph. D.'s from 
previous years who had sa to obtain academic appointments managed to find 
regular, tenure-accruing sections (Modern Language Association of America, 


1975, pp. 2-4). Mathematics, too, experienced similar market weaknesses, 


including an unemployment rate for new Ph. Do's in iets at 11.2% and in 1975 


of 15. 87 (N otices of the American Havheunvtaat Society, rae Survey of New 


Doctorates). Yet, as late as 1967, the American Council on Education published 
a report (Brown, The Mobile Professors) identifying a shortage of qualified 
faculty in higher education and recommending, among other ‘aeetane that 
institutions make up faculty SNOUSERCE by hitting non-Ph. D.'s where only 
Ph. D.'s had previously been ee 

The sharp turnaround in the academic labor market since 1967 is inherent 


* in the acceleration principle used by economists as part of business cycle 


10 | ‘ 


theory. This pviiciis holds pai Moats of capital, is this. Anstance. . “3 
professors, depends on. the Levnl ‘of income or production, in thie instance. 

student enrollments,. Additions to the stock of capital occur, only gestae: 
or production increases. “Hence, prosperity may end not because inedie-os" ba 


production has decreased, but because the rate of growth of income or 


a, 


production has slowed or completely stabilized. When enrollments began to 


“increase in 1957, net investment in new professors actually increased at an - 


. - rs 


accelerated rate greater. than the 7.75% enrollment growth rate. When the 

growth rate declined beginning in 1967, the demand for net investment in new_ 

professors’ also declined at an accelerated rate. Consider the years 1971 

and 1973 on Table 1. Between those two years the number of full-time 
‘scientists and engineers employed iii higher education grew 3.5%. But that 

growth was 7% smaller than the growth in the previous nema At a seiie: 

the demand for new faculty fell by more than 432. 

Tenure Track and Nun-Kentive Track Appointments 

The academic labor market problem was recognized as early as 1972 when 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education is&Sued a ‘report and recommendations’ 
titled The More Effective Use of Resources: An fiperarive for ‘Higher 


Education. In the body of the document, the Commission noted the declining 
om J F 
growth rate of enrollments and its concomitant aie on demand for new Ph. D.'s 


and recomended increased institutional flexibility in meeting student needs ° 
when the hiring of new professors became scsnoudedtly eter (pp. 1lll- -117). 
But the problem of creating flexibility was complicated by by the increase in the 
proportion of tenured faculty. Kemerer and Satdradee (1975) reported 47% of 
all college and university faculty menbexrs on tenure in 1969 (p. 46), while 


the National Center for Educational Statistics (1977) EeQOE tad 60% on tenure 


by the 1976-77 academic year. The Carnegie Commission (1973, p. 2) stated 


- 


« 


11 
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that given current tenuring trends, 80% of all faculty would be on tenure by 
ais If student enrollments became constant in the syne but rok in 
specif ic’ programs, then the tenuring-in process could impdse severe restrictions 
on the responsiveness of institutions to student demand for specific courses 

and programs. 4 ; 

"As the SuEneeye Commission (1972) points put, it would be desirable to 
reallocate faculty resources at will, requiring, for instance, a professor “of. 
anthropology to teach sociology courses if anthropology enrollments declined | 
below a supportable funding level. However, as Brown (1975, pp. 63-66) ; 
suggested, tie very nature of the srubevecetans calls for specialized knowledge, 
creating limited substitutability both within and among disciplines. Shifting 
faculty out of under-enrolled areas and into over-enrolled, areas might prove 

-quite’ impossible if the under-enrolled specialty is shewies and the vite | 
aivplied specialty is American history. If the underemployed fucutty member 


is on tenure, though, the institution may be hampered in at tempt ing to employ 


fully its academic resources in a period of tight budgetary constraints. 


2 Several institutional responses were suggested by the Carnegte Commission, 


such as finding non-teaching assignments for underemployed faculty or even 


stténpeding to relocate faculty members at athiex’ ipetaeationa, However, the 
re Commission also falt that ; 
during the first half of the 1970's when enrollment will continue to 
increase at ae appreciable rate, colleges and universities may want to 
consider meeting needs for increased faculty, at least to some degree, 
by appointing part-time faculty members and other types of dénpavars 


faculty personnel. Thus they will be able to meet the stationary 


enrollment period of the 1980's with relatively fewer tenured faculty 


than if they create new career positions in the coming years (1972, p. 113). 


i2 


oy 


that institutions of higher education have,, indeed, decided to create 


a | bap oy 10 
Ne / 


Additional recommendations included recapturing: vacated positions for central a 


reassignment and encouraging early retirement. It is the econmended non~ : 


‘tenure track hiring practice, though, which carries the greatest tdpitcation 


for the, current academic datoe market. 


Have institutions se higher education, either through design’ or through 


es market mechanism pressures, iuptenented the Carnegie Roualieston’ 8 suggestion 


to, hire non-tenure track faculty? The UTSA experdence cited above provides 


‘some subjective evidence ‘that they may have. Some avenenage evidence also— 


‘exists, and although ‘the data are not conc jusive, they. “p° strongly aubzeeeive 


» 


flexibility in resource ‘vligcuiton as Mining non-tenure track faculty. , pa ; 


> oe 


Beginning in 1.1975, the American Alli Science Association (APSA) 
ahhoa my, 


added tthe category of temporary position to” ts annual report on PeacEmenee 


¥ of polifical acdigaedintet a category meant ,to » include; all poet oe that did 


not lead to consideration for tenure. ' pully 30% ae the academic positions : 


a ‘by ie: HEN in 1975 were part of this new category; dn 


1976 the figure rosé slightly to 32%} and in 1977 it fell slightly ie 29% 


“ Wana, L978. p-’ 28). The AHA menor eed 37 4% of all placements for 1976-77 


as temporary (American Histurical Agsociatioh Newsletter, 1978, p. 2), while 


the Association of Departments of ,English indicated a 30.3% non“tenure track 


epoointaent rate’ for the same. academic year (ADE Bulletin, 1978, p. Ay, The 


American Mathenat ical Society reported a dramatic rise in Pane ly nobility 


betieen the ria years 1974-75 and 1975-76, deeakine an increase OF 50% 


™ 


‘in, the ‘albae of doctorates and nowedentorakes changing academic. ppstiaonsy: 


. 
' . 


As the: mele of the report note, "Presumably this: ‘fact reflects chs large 


- 


| 
number of emis positions." (Anderson and Fleming, 1977, bs 10L)- ~*~ 
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| 
| 
| : . 
| | _It is inatructive to compare these. reports of the current state of the 
| 


| ve academic Labor market to Brown's perception of the narket “in 1967 (op. cit.). 
vizae, Brown correctly viewed the academic labor satiet not as a single 
market, but as, many markets differentiated on numerous ay ee ee 
F 
Fi dricluding. rank, salary, academic gpeclareyy the type of institution doing the 
hteiaw, and geographic locat{on. But at no time did Brown indicate a need to 
differentiate the job market aiong a tenure ‘track/non-tenure track ditmanedai 
‘The very fact that professional associations are beginning to keep records on 
“temporary emp loyment in higher ‘education indicates not only a shift in the 
vate . . amount of demand for academic labor, but also a shift’ in the types of oe Ng 
appointments offered by institutions. - Second ; ; although — does not | 
differentiate betwen tenure track, and non-tenure erack POsLEto ee he does c 
identify 19% of+all new Ph D.'s ‘from hits eenpte as mbIgAne one-year -. - — 
appointments (p. 44). He attributes this figure to.a shortabe of qualified 
personnel. and to "a ndticeable tendency to be lesa paetinaiad - the days %. 
approach Sapiantes (p. 19) rather than to a reluctance fo comit institutional 
resources to a tenure ‘track position. ‘Contrast Brown's findings with ‘the 30% - +. 3 
sie beiuee track employment figure beginning to appear in the literature, and . 


* 
’ ‘ 2 an 3 L 


it seems fair to infer that a major shift has occurred in the academic labor 


market. , | “ 


- The Dual Labor Market System i 


ee The existence of. tenure and non-tenure track péeitions in. higher education 

nes the applicability of dual labor market thecry to the academic} labor 
situation. The theory of ‘a duak labor market was soe -by some economists in 
the mid-sixties and carly seventies to explain the, inability of some social P 


"groups to exit ftom occupational levels ate with low socio-economic . 


status (Pigre, 1969; Piore, 1970; Piore, 1971; Baron and Hymer, 1971; 


. 
—_ 


TA , > ” . ‘: 
3 me 
Doeringer’ f Piore, 1971; Gordon, 1972: Harrison, 1972; Reich, Orne and _ 
Mb 


Edwards, 19725 and uendon and Shanahan. 1976). The theory was developed ‘as a 


challenge to the dominant assumption of sche anti-poverty programs that if the 


. ON 
human capita of the poor See sed: the poor .would RE able to climb the 


otcupational ladder « . Dual labor market theory held this outcome to be 


| precluded by identifying a systematic stratification of the labor market into 


primary and secondary sectors. The primary labor market is characterized by. 
high wages, good warbling conditions, employment stability and. job: security, * 


due process in thie gdutat eecakdon of work rules, and opportunity for 


‘hdvancement. | The secondary labor market a characterized by low wages, poor 


working conditions, considerable wibptieey in esipiovaent seabetee. harsh 


and often arbitrary discipline, and little ‘opportunity for advancement 


(Piore, 1971, p. 91). The most ‘salient distinction between the two markets 
‘ 


a the discrepancy in job stability and security. The primary labor market 
offers stable employment in jobs that are Routine ted to both a wage and. a 

*. Woy , 
promotional ladder. These advantages are absent in ‘he secondary labor wankers 


Though the fit es wot perfect, present eup loytient copdhunse te in higher 


education ‘correspond in several 7" to a dual labor. market. Non-tenure track 


=. 
poehitons, when compared to tenure track positions, display certain secondary 


° re , 


labor market characteristics. First, these positions provide niamtaliite 


- 


| employment , as part of - chests: structural nature. JSueh appointments are either 


terminated at a specified date or are renewable contingent on BaCeOE beyond 


* 


the control of the employer, such as enrollments or phdlanthropic iuptetietee: 
sa although harsh and arbitrary treatment’ is not imme detery apparent in 


non-tenure track positions, the occasion for such treatment is provided when 
¢ 


‘no “justt€tcation is needed for termination. Third, & poor working conditions 


‘ = . ; 
may prévail if non-tenure track appointments lead to more onerous instructional 
i ‘. { i : 


“ 4 


15 


- 


« y 


a 


‘i é _ 
employment in higher education does not seriously hamper the work of the 


ee . ba oe 13. 
loads, less time for research or less correspondence between instructional 


assignments arid research interests than do tenure track appointments. Fourth, 


the very fact that the positions are labeled non-tenure track precludes 
advancement. Promotion and tenure can be obtained Only by leaving the non- 
tenure track position, not by progressing within the job itself. Finally, 


and perhaps most disturbing, once a part of the secondary non-tenure tyack 


market, it becomes increasingly difficélty for a faculty member to find 
primary labor market employment. ‘Both achieved and ascribed characteristics 


can be used to allocate individuals on a permanent basis to one of the labor 


markets. The achieved characteristics here are those forms of worker behavior 


ab ’ : « ~% . , 7 
and personality traits developed. through the: interaction of worker and job 


that serve to socialize the worker into one of ‘the labor markets and 


simultaneously to prevent his entry into .a labor market that demands a 
“ ' bs a 


different type of socialization (Gordon, 1972, ‘ps 50). The non-tenure track 


*8 


neu fedene may find the assigned instructional load onerous to the point of 


, 


inhibiting research; and the absence of publications on a vita may prohibit 


mobility int6 a tenure track position, 
¢ . 


If the employment situation in higher education is viewed as a dual labor 


> - 


market, then certain implications can be examined. Some degree of faculty 
mobility has always gust: present, and, up to a certain point, the excellence 
of neither the Snevdtutior nor the professor's work demands stability of 
employment. With the exception of research that demands specialized facilities, 
the work of teaching and ee paerel can be accomplished nearly as well by -. 


‘ 


temporary as by permanent employees. lf some increased instability of 


Laer 


institution, then the reputational cost of increasing the proportion of. non- - 


tenure track positions remains low.. The advantages are high. The administration . 


5 


- have tenure improve’ t} left position within the inechtutton by the creation ‘of . 


-market. he ee ; a ; 


~ who were not on -the payroll of the university and had no university governance 


14 


‘increases its budgetar flexibility, faculty on tenure track who do not yet 


4 


a lower “ot ace ompeti tive faculty group, and faculty on tenure may 
\ 


receive greater sal ry ‘Increases.due to the low wages paid to non-tenure 


’ 
| 
7 | be 


track feat ¢ Coal papineataie for an expansion of the wedondney labor 
on x . 


Such =P Daag would not.be without sonpegiEnces: Observe the German 
university of the BaRSERERES century, which also waed: a dual labor market 
system. . The teaching staff of tie German university at that time was divided 
into two ° classes: the full srotebuccl, who had all rights of full aaa 


in the balvenstty and vee an income from thie state; and the Privadzenten, 


Jide: but whe” did have the right to lecture and receive fees from students 


who attended their PeSHURE RS The a a a for the two groups were 


drastically different; the full professors held secure, lucrative positions, 


ae 


witie the ‘erivagesatin, with ‘only minimal financial support, tabi a long 


_ period-—nine or ten years was .not unusual---waiting for an ecomnicages to a 


chair (taper, 1969, -p4, 54). ‘Yet an appointment might never come, since the «> 
number of Privatdozenten was far: greater than the ,number of chairs available. 
tn shots the Privatdozenten ie members of the proletariat: they were more 
or less without rights; they gave was great pressure to: do good work as 


peLERELeER and teachers; they had no scarcity value since ehay were numerous. 


relative to the demand for . ‘their services; and they had no control over their 


® - 


~ own governance since the university was run by the full professors, (Busch, 


’ 
N 


1963, pe 327). es 
This dual labor market Se contributed . to the decdine of the 


German university from the intellectual hegenoty “i held in the middle of the 


Eo¥ 1 : . _ 


. 7 | : ss 
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nineteenth century. Over the years the secondary market was expanded at a 


far greater rate than professorial chairs, and the Privatdozenten were given t: 


increased responsibilities for teaching. The unwillingness of the full 
professors to enlarge. their ranks,' a power inherent, in their governance ages 


structure, stemmed from ‘a ‘desire to avoid diluting their status. The 
oh A - a 


ministries of education were satisfied with thexbelf-imposed restriction an:* : 


’ 


professorial chairs, sinc increasing the nunbex of full professors would 
have dianat Sacveasing tha cost of instruction. But this decision sapped the 
N : vitality of the German sh aaa Since every major widdese atee was ° 
represented by one full professor, the ranks of full préfessors could be 
expanded only if-new disciplines, were recognized or if old disciplines wens 
differentiated and expanded. Ratiler than take advantage of new intellectual 
opportunities, though, the full protaSeore pvensceed to jeavert their stirs 
by restricting their siete As a resulty intellectual ihnabientae: especially 
in the fields of applied and social sciences, took place outside of the 
university as new disciplines failed to receive support from a professoriate 
more interested in maintaining power and status than in the cultivation of 
- new knowledge (Ben-David, 1971, pp. 108-138). 
: In‘contrast, the structure of American institutions of higher education 
has made éxpansion and dfjferentiation of disciplines sdianbecania te the 
‘academician. Organized by departments rather than by chairs, faculty have 
" deliagea tueveaaed power and status by expanding their devavewente and adding 
‘to their ranks through ditterentieting subspecialties. tis fact, institutional 
cs SDreance is placed on this process since new fgtures in- the intellectual 
landscape can be wpvtbed fren a yartery of disciplinary. perspectives. Under 
_this acéadgduent,: acadeuts expansion serves the interests of the faculty. 


- However, the creation of a dual labor market in higher education may 
¢ . > aes aes ae 


eae 
‘ 


* « 


pe 


¢ @e 
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generate some disadvantages for tenure track faculty in academic growth. If a 
. y ; ry = 


dual labor market establishes substantial status differentials between faculty 


in the two market tracks, then the creation of new academic fields, by increasing ° 


the nimbad of. banned track ‘Paculey; would decrease the status of tenure. ‘The’ 
effort to gain academic recognition for intellectual innovation, a eee ; : 
factor to the growth of American highet eabeatton: could be deflected by a 
. internal conflicts over status, power, position, and security between the two 
bxiickies: Thus, for American higher diionbton.: an adjustment ee iwbax 
market which wala ‘gitex the interest in growth may be a revolutionary, ahd 
at the same time retrogressive, AeveLA en: 7 's 
Increasing the proportion of non-tenure track pontitons sity to the , . 
status of tenure track positions; the more scarce tenure track positions are, 
the!-more enviable they become and the: more competition for them becomes 
tnkenaitied if the pool of applicants FERSING large. Since both emp loyers and | vos 
thie incumbents of tenuré track’ positions ‘have interests that are served by * 
limiting the growth of tenure crack #oattione, in the ction of a | dual labor : a 


. 


market a countervailing force to continued academic growth and development has 


° 
: 


been introduced into the university. ‘The steady growth of collective bargaining i : 
units on campus from 11 in 1966 to. 430 in 1975 ieee, Baldridge, 1975, 

_ pe 1) may be indicative of this situation, correspond ing closely to the period 
of declining enrollments dur ing which the dual Labor, market. was created. Ags 
Ladd and Lipset (1973) observed: oo ar Re ee ba 


t 


a ‘the rapid spread of unionigation has pieeucd to reduce meritocracy even 


t 


further as a basis for aisterentisrion within the professoriate itself. 


Organizations of academics oppose serie increases and seek to reduce the "oe 
o 


A ability of the universities to emphasize competitive judgments about 


7 


ycholarly excellence as a ‘basis for granting or refusing tenure, ° 


17 


It may be argued that faculty unionization is part of an effort by 


the mass of academe to lessen the dominat ion of a relatively small. group 


\ s 


of distinguished scholars.... A combination of factors..:have given’ 
academics ad are less privileged and less involved in research the ) : 
. we x i 


a ci: ae Rig be 
opportunity to challenge the main direction of much of higher 


* rc ¥ vy 
education (p. 104). 4, f ‘ 


If the German university experience holds any validity for the contemporary 
situation, then developments in the dual labor market may-impact significantly 


on the future eminence of the American university. 
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